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night we put on fezes and wandered as Turkish officers
through the alleys and bazaars of Alexandria. In khaki
by day I could find no one who would speak Turkish,
but at night it was the language of half the population.
They crowded round us in cates, eager to talk and to
get news. They showed their bitter hatred of the British
and bemoaned the lax Turkish government of the old
days.
But we were eager to be off. We took ship and
came to the British camp in Taranto. The East dogged
our steps. The camp was foul and ill run. As we
travelled through Italy I could not but see the disorder
and disorganization.
" Where have we got to ? " said one, " for ' East is
Ealt and West is West and never the twain shall meet.* "
" We shall leave the East at the Alps," replied his
companion.
As we came to the Simplon Tunnel, we heard that
the Germans had signed the Armistice; and so we
travelled steadily across torn France, and, while they
still celebrated the end of the war, we came eager and
panting with excitement into Dover Harbour.
I found myself in a strange land, not to be confused
with the England that I had left in 1913. It had grappled
blindly in the horror of an immense nightmare, and
now it had awaked in the clear splendid dawn. I was
a stranger, a sort of Rip Van Winkle. I knew nothing
of the stress and strain. I did not know the names
of the great battles in France, nor the catchwords of
the troops. I had never heard of the V.A.D., nor of
the Land Girl. I belonged to another age. I found